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Ir you know the south country, you must needs 
have heard of the Wrays of Gatcombe. They 
represented Sandylandshire for three successive 
parliaments, and ruined themselves in endeavour- 
ing to do so in the fourth, in the teeth of Fate and 
the Reform Bill. It used to be a boast of the race 
that none of them had ever accepted subordinate 
political office—and no high one was ever offered 
to them, for they had not good brains—nor a title 
from a minister. They would have been peers if 
they could, perhaps ; but to have been Sir Frederick 
Wray, Baii., would have been to be the last of a 
third-rate order ; while to be Fred. Wray of Gat- 
combe, was to be the first of Sandylandshire 
notables. The head of the House was always a 
Frederick, and the name was abbreviated by the 
country-folk for love—if the affectionate regards of 
a constituency can be so entitled. When the 
Wrays lost their seat and their ‘position,’ they 
began to be intellectual. The first who ina 

this regime was my father. 

His younger brother, Thomas, was also a clever 
fellow in a very different line. He was a soldier 
of fortune ; which, in those days, meant a soldier 
who had the art of acquiring other people's 
fortunes—mostly those of the natives of India. 
He quitted home, to open the Hindustan oyster 
with his sword, before I came into the world, 
and never saw the white cliffs of England again: 
so Uncle Tom and I never met. As a memory, 
however, he had more substantiality in my eyes 
than many whom I have been acquainted with in 
the flesh. When I was a boy of ten, his doings 
had not died out of mind in the county yet, 
and the recital of them interested me amazingly. 
His feats at election-time—the election that had 
ruined us all—had, in particular, quite a magical 
attraction for me. If pluck and straight hitting 
from the shoulder, could have won my father his 
seat, the partisanship of Uncle Tom would have 
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secured it for him ; he drove about with the gold 
in bags, and sowed it broadcast; he spoke, in 
public, such words against our adversary as (at 
that time) invited pistol-shots, and they were 
welcome to him ; he ‘ neutralised’ five-and-twenty 
adverse votes by standing throughout the poll-day 
at the head of the cellar-stairs at the Red Lion, at 
Lipton, with a shuiter-bar in his hand, and daring 
the imprisoned ‘free and independent’ to ‘come 
on.’ When a ‘dead lift’ was necessary, our agent 
said that there was no man that could be so thor- 
oughly depended upon as Mr Tom. My grand- 
mother had Irish blood in her veins, which, it was 
said, accounted for it; but notwithstanding this 
charitable view of his character—which was, after 
all, only taken by our own side, the losing one— 
and the warm affection that existed between the 
brothers, I think it was rather a relief to my 
father when Tom went to expend his superfluous 
energies in India. It was whispered that there 
was some difficulty in getting him off; not that he 
didn’t wish to go, but that he was ‘ wanted’ by the 
police in respect to some frivolous and vexatious 
charge, to answer which might, nevertheless, have 
delayed him for some years. Indeed, it was to 
avoid this troublesome matter that he never came 
home again. 

After our political fiasco, my father retired 
into private life, which, indeed, the crippled state 
of his finances would have compelled him to do 
at anyrate ; but the fact was, he was by nature 
inclined for study and seclusion. He had few 
sympathies in common with those of the county 
families about him. He was no sportsman ; would 
never even have preserved his game, had it not 
been for my uncle’s sake, in whose eyes a pheasant 
was, what few other objects were, a sacred thing ; 
and when he did ride he rode cobs. At the time I 
speak of, there was but one even of those humble 


animals in the great stables at Gatcombe, formerly 
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so well filled with champing steeds ; though, after- 
wards (as you shall hear), we did increase our stud 
a little. The home establishment, generally, was 
upon a very limited scale, considering the size of 
the house itself, which was very great. Under its 
roof the Wrays had lived and died for centuries, 
and my father clung to it in his fallen fortunes: 
otherwise, I don’t think he cared very much about 
being called Fred. Nada | of Gatcombe, nor, indeed, 
for fame at all, though it were of a much less 
uestionable sort. If he prided himself on any- 
ching, it was on his ee He was a scholar 
of a very rare kind; not in Greek or Latin— 
though he was not ignorant of those ges— 
but in old English literature, chiefly of the Eliza- 
bethan era. The drama of that period was his 
— delight. He knew all Shakspeare, I veril 
ieve, by heart; but his favourite quotations 
were from the contemporaries of our great National 
Poet, such as Greene and Marlowe, Dekker and 
Webster, the application of whose lines to modern 
circumstances sounded in unlearned ears absurdly 
enough, and somewhat weirdly also. The first 
recollections I have of my father—with his pointed 
Vandyck beard, and in the long red dressing-gown 
which was his usual wear till mid-day, sonorously 
reciting from the old playwrights—are those of a 
kindly magician. No poet ever imagined a kindlier 
soul, though it was his humour to hide his tender- 
ness behind a thin veil of banter. One practice, in 
particular, he adopted from one of his favourite 
authors, namely, the addressing of those he loved 
best by the most unloving titles; thus, I have 
heard kim call Aunt Ben, ‘ Sycorax ;’ and even, on 
ene occasion, when he wished to be i 
affectionate, ‘Thou Stygian Witch,’ which sounded 
very surprisingly to a st Aunt Ben was 
my maiden aunt, Miss Benita Wray, who presided 
over the household, and had done so ever since my 
mother’s death, which happened in my infancy. 
She had the utmost respect for my father, and 
understood him thoroughly, though without at- 
tempting to enter into his pursuits. Her litera- 
ture, indeed, was confined to the titles of the jam- 
pots in the preserve cupboard, with one remarkable 
exception. She was so assiduous a student of the 
Bible, and gifted with so marvellous a memory, 
that she could give chapter and verse for every 
text. In this accomplishment of Aunt Ben’s, my 
father took especial — and was for ever en- 
deavouring to confound her. 

Gatcombe Manor—for the house still went by its 
own name, though the manor had passed into other 
hands than ours—was a huge rectangular building, 
of no particular style, the design of which (if its 
architect had ever had any) seemed to have been 
te enclose a space in its centre, called ‘ the Court,’ 
into which half the bedroom windows looked, to 
the great depression of their tenants’ spirits. It 
was paved, and had a draw-well in it, which my 
infant mind associated with the wicked doings of 
little Bobby Greene. ‘Did you know Bobby 
Greene, pape, I once inquired, ‘ who drowned the 

cat 

‘I knew him well,’ answered my father gravely. 

Was it a tortoise-shell,’ said I pathetically, ‘like 

ours?” 

*It was buxom, and blithe, and I 

Beauteous like a summer’s 


Y | line as to fences than 


With drops of blood, to make the white 
Please the eye with more delight.’ 


Then, to stop the tears set flowing by this tender 
picture, he added—still felicitously quoting from 
even an older Bobby Greene than mine : 

‘ Weep not, my wanton ; smile upon my knee; 
When thou art old, there’s grief enough for thee.’ 


And thus, from my earliest years, was I regaled 
with tags and snatches of old verse, till they grew 
as familiar as nursery rhymes. 

My father had a rooted antipathy to all schools, 
derived, I fancy, from some unpleasant personal 
experience of them, and educated me himself at 
home. When any remonstrance was made with 
him on this account—which was but seldom, for 


Y | there were few who had the right to interfere in 


such a matter, and fewer still who cared to 
‘tackle’ him upon any subject on which he was 
known to have a prejudice—he had this cut- 
and-dry reply: ‘If my boy lives, he will know 
more that is worth knowing than your prize- 
pq ; and if he dies, he will at least have 
had a happy boyhood’ The latter part of this 
statement Ten honestly corroborate. I had a 
pony of my own, plenty of and a 
eaping-pole, the charms of which last are, I 
notice, almost unknown to the boys of to-day. At 
twelve, though a tall boy, I could clear my own 
height with ease ; while as for breadth, there was 
scarce a brook in the county that I could not fly 
over like a bird. The pole, strong, supple, and 
light, was at least ten feet long and with its help, 
I could go across country, taking a far straighter 
best hunter that my 
ancestors had ever crossed. Many a time, from 
the steep bank of some Sandylandshire lane, have 
I pm a returning team with their astonished 
guardian, flocks of sheep, and even on one occasion 
a herd of oxen. The buoyant spring, the hurtling 
through the air, the thud of my young feet upon 
the opposite bank, recur to me as I write, and stir 
the sluggish blood within me even now. Inde- 
pendently of this accomplishment, the country 
round had its peculiar charms for a wholesome- 
minded lad, which, thanks to my father, I think 
I was. Behind and above the house, though it 
was built on high ground, stretched an immense 
table-land of wind-swept heath, the soil of which 
was finest sand. This was a paradise for rabbits. 
Moreover, there were a thousand caverns, for the 
whole place was honey-combed, for the sake of the 
seythe-stones which it yielded. For generations 
it had thus been undermined, and the work was 
going on still. One result of this was to form 
from the excavations a magnificent terrace, miles 
and miles in length, the view from which extended 
over half-a-dozen counties, and even, at some 

ints, to the ocean. The eyes of Columbus could 
hardly have feasted upon the Land of the West 
with greater delight than mine did upon that 
fringe of sea, to which i: those days I never 
approached nearer. The «ching of the fir trees, 
that grew in great profusion on the sand-cliff, did 
duty more efficiently than I was aware of for the 
unheard murmur of the waves. I can hear them 
now, and smell their sweet pungent breath, which 
the wise men of to-day aver to be a specific against 
consumption. It was not so, however, in my time, 
for consumption was the scourge of Gatcombe. 


For her sides were ruddy hued, 
As if lilies were iutveal 


Not that the village was itself thy, but that 


almost the whole — men, women, and 
children, worked in the scythe-stone caverns, and 
thereby destroyed themselves. 

It was impossible to persuade them to do other- 
wise, because the _ of that employment were 
so — what could be earned in 
agricult labour. All day long, through sum- 
mer and winter, the stroke of the spade and the 
click of the hammer mingled with the murmur 
of the firs, that shook their funereal heads above 
this scene, as though in sorrowful protest. Scores 
of men were at work, each in his own burrow— 
the right to dig in which for his private behoof 
he purchased—like bees in the cells of some huge 
comb; and the women and children helped, by 
wheeling out the sand in barrows, and empty- 
ing them on the terrace. Their husbands and 
fathers, working in an unventilated space, where 
there was scarcely room to turn, were in a man- 
ner digging their own tombs. At home, it 
was the women’s task to shape the stone thus 
obtained into the form of that with which ‘the 
mower whets his scythe ;’ and they, too, were 
working for the mower Death, for the thin 

icles of dust that escaped during the process 
into the lungs were sooner or later fatal to them. 
Thus it happened that there was scarcely an old 
man or an old woman in all the village. 

By —_ however, such social calamities are ill 
understood, if understood at all. There was, in fact, 
to my mind something attractive in our people, and 
which contrasted very favourably with the looks of 
other villagers ; and it was long before I came to 
know that the bright eyes and high-coloured 
cheeks about us meant Disease, and the absence 
of old people the King of Terrors. Moreover, there 
was no want at Gatcombe, for the work, such as 
it was, was plentiful, and well paid ; while melan- 
choly was a thing unknown (at least as a public 

tacle), for the motto of the toilers was, ‘A 
chest life and a merry one,’ and their cares they 
drowned in cider. 

My father and Aunt Ben did what they could 
to amend this state of things; in particular, 
certain masks were purchased for the women to 
wear during their hurtful toil; and if little 

was effected (the children used to play at 
ighwaymen, I remember, in the masks), their 
endeavours were Pes see even by those who 
declined to take advantage of them. After all, I 
have forgotten to mention the chief peril of the 
sand-cliff, and which invested it in my boyish eyes 
with a ghastly interest. There was scarcely one 
of these narrow caves but had its catastrophe. A 
man could not pay the 0 small = it was, that 
was necessary to buy fir-poles for the support of 
his cell walls ; or more he 
would di of them for drink, whence it sooner 
or later happened that some stroke of his pickaxe 
brought down a fall of sand on his devoted head, 
or worse, brought it down behind him, so as to 


set an im ble barrier between himself and the 


world without. It was then of small avail, even 
though another were working near him, to give 
the alarm, for tons upon tons of sand were often 
brought down, through which the would-be 
rescuers had to dig, propping and roofing their 


way at ev est they should also share the 
fate of the 


messenger was a on horseback for a 
surgeon; and in the meantime my father was 
summoned, who, with Aunt Ben, would hurry to 
the spot with blankets, brandy, and a lancet. It 
was long before I was permitted to be a witness of 
such a scene, but I knew a score of places where 
the tragedy had occurred, and had its details at 
my finger-ends. Sometimes a family would still 
work on in a cave that had actually been the 
living tomb of their progenitor, and even neglect 
those very precautions, the lack of which had 
— fatal to him: such contempt can familiarity 

reed of even death itself. Not a ghost haunted 
the hill. The fate of those who perished there 
was held as natural as that which carried others 
to the churchyard by a more tedious route; just as 
soldiers on service regard death upon the battle- 
field as no more strange than in the hospital ward. 

The wholesome air of high-placed Gatcombe dis- 
couraged all morbid ideas; on the hottest July 
day there was always a breeze upon the heath, a 
gentle swaying of the pine-tops. woods them- 
selves were dowered with an eternal beauty. In 
winter, they did not lose their green ; in summer, 
the layers of shade above kept off the heat, while 
beneath, at each tree-foot, was spread a carpet of 
moss, in which one’s limbs sank till they were hid. 
What bliss to lie on such, and watch ugh the 
green roof the clouds sail slowly by, or, twixt the 
straight red stems, that fair of hill and 
plain, the apple orchards, the white farms, 
the streams and copses, and, in the western verge, 
the tall gray towers of Monkton, the cathedral 
town! ‘They were too far to make their iron 
tongue be heard ; the wood-pigeons’ coo overhead 
alone broke the summer silence. That happy time 
went by unnoted, the hours of which recur with 
such sombre clang to-day—the knell of the un- 
buried Past. O youth, youth, youth! if ever thou 
comest back to us again, then indeed there is a 
“1 early d I had laymate h 

nm y days, no save the 
village boys, and many a rough ‘etal and rougher 
combat did I have with them. There was one 
amusement that was an especial favourite. The 
sand-cliff sloped on all sides, affording the softest 
falling ; and to run and leap out into the air as 
far as possible, and to fall and fall, was a glorious 
pastime. To the stranger, such experiments a 
mee suicidal—a leap from the Tarpeian rock ; 
ut they were free from danger, unless one dis- 
inhumed one’s self from one’s sand-grave too 
tardily, and the next cleaver of the air fell, Icarus 
like, u one’s head and shoulders. Before this 
sport ote led ; it was sublime—epic. 

If I had no boy-companion, I had a friend of 
the a sex in Eleanor Bourne, the vicar’s 
daughter. She was called the Gipsy, from her dark 
complexion, but might have been termed so almost 
as fitly from the out-of-door life she led. I, too, 
loved ‘ to hear the lark sing rather than the mouse 
squeak,’ and grudged every moment of sunshine 
that found me within walls ; but I had my father’s 
teaching to attend to, whereas Nelly pursued even 
her studies in the open air. How often have I 
found her—not by accident—sitting at a pine-foot, 
with her black hair, through which she would 
nevertheless contrive to spy me coming, falling 
over the pages of Télémaque, and with a whole 
library of educational works beside her, which 


were moved to make room for me. Like me, she 
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at everything was done at once—though almest | 
always in vain—to avert the catastrophe. A : 
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was motherless; but there all similarity in our 
| circumstances ceased. Her father was a conven- 
tional parson ; had taken moderate honours at the 
university ; was grave and dull; and fancied, 
because he was pompous, that he was impressive. 
It seemed to me that he had somehow missed being 
a gentleman ; but perhaps that was prejudice on 
my His father, who was still alive, and lived 
at the vi e, had purchased much of the land 
with which the Wrays had had to part; and the 
mind of a boy is prone to resent what a man’s 
judgment acquiesces in. But as for Mr Bourne 
! the elder, he had missed being a gentleman by a 
{ mile—one of those mushroom men, of whom it has 
been so happily said that their being ‘self-made’ 
relieves the Creator from a very grave responsi- 
bility. How thoroughly would my father, with 
his deep sense of humour, have appreciated that 
remark ; but in those days American satire had 
not shot its sharp beams across the sea. 

Nelly and I were fast friends and constant com- 
panions—lovers, if you will, though the love was 
of a very innocent sort, and unsuspected even by 
ourselves, We read together; talked and thought 
| over many a rich volume borrowed from my 


Platonic passion, and the nature of our studies, we 
may have been set down as ‘blue.’ We knew not 
of the term, however, except as the colour of the 
‘|| sky, that ever roofed those youthful days. Un- 
4) dimmed by cloud, unvexed by storm, it stretched 
above us, until an event occurred which was fated 
me face to face world, ive to 
{ e the past a a page from some Life in 
i already dwelt on it 


too long, as one who, leaning o’er her harp, dwells 
on some tune, of which her hearers tire, but which 
| ‘| in her ears discourses sweetest melody, because it 


‘|| wakes the thought of bygone days. 


3 CHAPTER II.—UNEXPECTED GUESTS. 
’ ' The letters used to arrive at Gatcombe about 
{}| breakfast-time ; and the ‘Manor bag,’ as the post- 
i man called it, was generally brought in during the 
i discussion of that meal, and opened by my father, 
p not quite so promptly as Aunt Ben desired. Women 
never tire of receiving letters ; whereas men, after 
middle life, for the most part abhor them. They 
do not write for the sake of interchanging gossip, 
_heoring up’ old friendship, or with ‘ effusion’ of 
any kind. Business and bills form the staple of 
their correspondence ; and though the day of bills 
—and it had been a bitter one—was past in my 
father’s case, business always troubled him ; that 
is the mere details of it, though he had plenty 
he 


sagacity, and was practical enough whenever 

gave himself the trouble to be so. He had a 
contempt and dislike for the management of affairs, 
which those who did not know him might easily 
have mistaken for affectation. ‘A a man of 
business, he would aver, was a man who was good 
for nothing else; and common-sense was exactly 
what the term implied—no more, no less—the 
average sagacity, not to which was to be 
beneath the ordinary intellectual standard. Con- 
ventional opinions to the contrary, embodied in 
such expressions as, ‘He has every sense but 
common-sense, and applied to men of genius, 
irritated him exceedingly. ‘The meaning these 
idiots intend to convey, I suppose, is, that men of 


the fact is that they do not find their — 
where the dolts do, otherwise they would attain the 
same objects with far greater ease.’ Perhaps my 
father had been twitted with this supposed 
deficiency himself. He certainly did not like the 
Manor bag, and opened it upon this icular 
occasion with the usual tardiness and careless 
contempt. The expression of his face altered a 
little, however, as he drew forth an Indian letter, 
and turned it over unopened in his hand. 

‘A letter from Tom!’ cried my aunt. ‘ Well, 
I’m sure it’s about time he wrote: we have not 
heard from him for years.’ , 

‘It’s not from Tom,’ said my father gravely. 

‘I trust nothing has gone wrong with him ? 
continued Aunt Ben with agitation. 

‘I trust not, was my father’s answer. There 
was a grim solemnity in his tone, which I knew 
augured the worst. ‘Go to the study, my boy,’ 
said he, laying his hand affectionately on my head ; 
*I have a few words for your aunt’s private ear.’ 

When my father entered his sanctum, half an 
hour afterwards, he wore a black coat in place of 
his red dressing-gown ; from which I gathered at 
once that my Uncle Tom was dead ; which was the 


father’s shelves; and I suppose, considering our | case. 


‘You have lost an uncle, my boy, whom you 
have never seen ; but I, an only brother, who was 
at one time all in all to me. e, that was long 
ago: circumstances occurred to estrange us, even 
before he left England, and we have not met these 
thirty years ; but’—— 

There was a portrait of my uncle in the study, 
painted when he was a very young man: it shewed 
a face of great beauty and fire, but without the 
tenderness which was the charm of his brother’s 
less handsome features. My father’s eye here lit 
on this; he stopped midway in his speech, and 
rising, approached the picture with reverent looks. 
‘Dear Tom,’ said he, with ———— pathos, 
‘ good-bye ; your last wishes shall be obeyed, just 
as though I had been beside your death-bed and 
heard them. He sighed, returned to his chair, 
and then addressed me in tones that were serious, 
but no longer sad. 

‘The best tribute one can pay to the memory of 
the dead, my dear boy, is to respect their injunc- 
tions : all the trappings and suits of woe are not 
worth a dump. e next best thing is to discard 
all thoughts of them that are to their discredit.’ 
(I felt that the colour was rising in my cheeks ; for 
the news I had just heard had, I confess, set me 
thinking of the wild doings and misdoings of my 
late relative.) ‘I don’t know,’ resumed my father, 
after a pause, ‘whether foolish people have ever 
led you to believe that your Uncle Tom’s death 
would materially benefit us; but if so, they were 
mistaken. He has left two legitimate children, of 
about your own age. 

too great for chagrin (and in e idea of being 
my uncle’s heir had never taken any hold upon my 
mind, though it had certainly been suggested to it 
by others). ‘I did not know that he been ever 
married.’ 


‘Nor I, until to-day,’ said my father quietly. 
‘But the fact is so, nevertheless. You have two 
cousins—twin boy and girl—whose acquaintance 

ou will shortly make, for they are on their road 
hither already. They will live here, under this 


genius are blind to their own advantage ; w: 


hereas | roof, until they come of age.’ 


L | 

| 
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Upon the whole, I was pleased to hear this news. 
I had long been too old for the society of the 
village boys: not pride, but the sense of incon- 

ity, had put an end to such familiarity. We 
ad nothing in common ; and the idea of having a 
companion of my own age, and perhaps tastes, was 
very welcome. ‘The subject, however, was not pur- 
sued by my father, with whom I at once com- 
menced my studies as usual ; but later in the day, 
I found Aunt Benita much more communicative. 
Uncle Tom, it seemed, had married soon after he 
reached India, but, for some reason or other, had 
concealed the fact from my father during all these 
years. He had probably, said my aunt, married 
=< beneath him. The wife had long been 
ead, and yet neither of her decease nor existence 
had he written one line: that is, not by way 
of letter; but he had always carried about 
with him a certain document, addressed to my 
father, to be forwarded, in case of his own death ; 
and at last this had come to hand. Therein his 
two children were affectionately intrusted to his 
brother's care, until they should attain the age of 
twenty-one, when the son (Cecil) was to come into 
his property, a very considerable fortune ; and the 
daughter (Jane) would inherit four thousand 
pounds, If Cecil died childless, his fortune was to 
revert to myself (in order, said the document, that 
the House of Wray should be duly represented) ; 
but if Jane should die unmarried before him, her 
fortune was to go to her brother. Such, roughly 
stated, were the conditions of the will; in the 
meantime, five hundred pounds a year was to be 
paid to my father for the maintenance of the 
orphans. Copies of the will, of my uncle’s 
marriage certificate, and of the registration of the 
twin children’s birth, were enclosed, and the 
London lawyer indicated to whose safe keeping the 
originals had been consigned. The children—if 
they could be called such, for they were nearly 
eighteen—were already on their way, as a letter 
informed us, written by a brother-officer of my 
uncle’s, and announcing his decease. They might 
arrive, as Aunt Ben said, ‘any day;’ and she 
instantly set about her arrangements for their 
reception. 

She seemed to me more shocked at my uncle’s 
death than so for it, and I think she was 
deeply chagrined on my account to hear of the 
existence of these undreamed-of relatives. We 
had all known that Uncle Tom was rich: every 
year a box of magnificent presents had arrived 
from India ; shawls for my aunt, not one of which 
she had ever ventured to wear (Where could she 
have worn such shawls except at church, and what 
chance would the discourses of the Rev. Mr Bourne 
have had against their attraction, if she had?) ; pre- 
cious manuscripts for my father, exquisitely illus- 
trated, but, of course, wholly undecipherable ; and 
inlaid yataghans, and bows and arrows, for myself. 
These wonderful gifts, typical, in their uselessness 
and splendour, of our empire in the East, were 
now, it seemed, all that we should ever derive in 
the way of advantage from Uncle Tom’s prosperity. 
To do Aunt Ben justice, she had no regrets upon 
her own account ; but 1 fancy she had entertained 
hopes that her eccentric brother would one da 
return, and make amends for his wayward yout 
by rebuilding the fallen fortunes of our house. 
‘ At all events, I do think, my dear, that he might 
have left your father some special bequest, in 


consideration of——— But there, how should you 
know ?” 

In after-years, I came to the knowledge of cer- 
tain pecuniary sacrifices which had been made 
upon my uncle’s account by his brother, to which I 
have no doubt this remark of my aunt had refer- 
ence. But my father never once alluded to the 
matter, nor, as I believe, ever gave it a passin 
thought. The memory of his dead brother was 
sacred with him. I shall never forget the tone of 
sublime conviction in which (when Aunt Ben 
hazarded the observation : ‘I suppose there can be 
no doubt of the genuineness of those documents 
which are said to be in that London lawyer’s 
—_ We) he replied: ‘My dear, Uncle Tom has 
said so 


There was no lack of accommodation at the 
Manor-house, so far as room was concerned, for 
half-a-dozen pair of twin cousins; but it was 
evident that the arrival of my new-found relatives 
was to make a change in our way of living. There 
were many ‘sympathising’ callers as soon as the 
record of Uncle Tom’s , oe appeared in the 
papers, and my father made a point of returning 
each visit in person. ‘You and I, Fred. gentle 
shepherds as we are, might shut ourselves up as 
we pleased,’ he would say smiling ; ‘but it is only 
right that your cousins should see the world, and 
it is my place to introduce them to it, 

Most of the good folks about were pleased at our 
being about to have these visitors ; since the fact. 
had already ‘brought my father out,’ as they 
termed it, as though he had been a débutant ; for 
though a recluse in his habits, he made himself 
very agreeable when society was forced upon him : 
moreover, the event gave them something to talk 
about, which was a desideratum in Sandylandshire, 
as in one or two other country neighbourhoods 
with which I afterwards became acquainted. Mr 
Bourne the elder, familiarly entitled by my father, 
after Ben Jonson, ‘the Alchemist’ (he had found 
the philosopher's stone in the sand-cliff in the shape 
of a scythe-stone), was in particular greatly elated 
by the news. is imagination, which, if not 

owerful, did not waste itself in mere luxuriant 
fancies, but was concentrated on the one idea of 
money-making, pictured my cousins as an Indian 
prince and princess, and his heart went forth to 
welcome them accordingly. ‘The idea, sir’ (he 
used to cail me ‘Sir’ from the age of ten)—‘the 
idea of your Uncle Thomas having made all that 
money: the last man in the world, one would 
have said, to have done it: but it does — 
so sometimes—sometimes,’ And then he shook 
his hoary head, and pressed his skinny lips, as 
though he would have added: ‘But not twice in 
the same family, sir; mark that—yow will never 
make a shilling’ Perhaps he deemed it possible 
that my cousins would wish to buy back the family 
estate, sand-cliff and all, and already scented a 
good stroke of business; or perhaps it was from 
mere greedful curiosity that the old man once 
ventured to inquire of my father whether these 
young people were so immensely rich as was 
rumoured. ‘They are Peru, sir; was the reply ; 
‘great Solomon’s Ophir, 

‘Gad! then,’ said ‘he, looking round upon the 
somewhat dim and faded furniture of our room of 
state, ‘you'll be put to it to entertain them fitly. 
—I mean, added he quickly, made sensible by a 
flash from my father’s eyes that his remark 
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not been the pink of courtesy, ‘that you will have 

to spend a good deal of money in their reception’ 
ou are right, my friend, answered my 

“tis fit we change 


All that is metal in this house to gold ; 

‘0 all the plumbers pewterers, 
take Ghar tin ond ead 


Rich! you say? 


T° Hesperian Garden, Cadmus’ story, 

Jove’s Shower, the Boon of Midas, Argus’ eyes, 
Boccace his De gon, thousands more, 

Are abstract ri of their wealth.’ 


‘Thousands?’ exclaimed the old man, catching at 
the only word intelligible to him in this outburst. 
‘Why, they must have tens of thousands, and 
jewels too, [ daresay !’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ was my father’s grave response ; 
‘and, in particular, the of the sun, the perfect 
ruby, which we call Elixir’ 

Out of this conversation a rumour went abroad 
that my cousins were bringing a sort of Koh-i-Noor 
with them, to be worn in the hat or the hair; so 
that the public curiosity to behold them was 
excited to the utmost. One solid pecuniary advan- 
tage old Mr Bourne did glean out of the event, for, 
hearing that my father dropped some hint of 
engaging a private tutor for Cecil, he hastened 
down to the Manor-house to volunteer his son’s 
services in that capacity. My father, although 
surprised, was by no means displeased at this 
officious zeal. The idea of a resident tutor was not 
welcome, and, on the other hand, it would not have 
entered into his head to ask such a service of the 
= vicar ; for though the tithes that fell to 
the share of that divine were small, he was, as the 
son of the Alchemist, held of course as a most pros- 
perous man. But old Bourne dispelled this illusion 
very quickly. ‘My son has nothing, sir, but what 
I choose to give him, except the living, and even 
that I bought for him—yes, sir, with my own hard- 
earned money. What interest have I ever yet got 
for the sums I spent upon his college education ? 
Not a shilling, sir; not a shilling. Here is an 
———, for making it bear a little fruit, which 
I shall certainly not permit him to miss. Let him 
one 4 : bit, let him thole a bit, as I have done all 
my life.’ 

The idea of thus disposing of the services of a 
beneficed clergyman, of fifty years of age, just as 
though he had been arranging for a lad’s appren- 


| ticeship, did not strike the old gentleman as being 


in any way unbecoming; and my father had the 
greatest difficulty—though he carefully avoided 
quotations from the Elizabethan poets—in making 
him understand that such an offer must needs 
emanate from the vicar himself. In the end, how- 
ever, it did so, though in a very different manner 
from that in which it had been made by proxy. The 
reverend gentleman was all carelessness and con- 
descension—‘ He had been given to understand that 
Mr Wray had sounded his father with respect to 
his (the vicar’s) undertaking the education of young 
Mr Cecil; well, it was true that he had some 
classical and mathematical knowledge—perhaps as 
much as most people who called themselves 
scholars ; but really, teaching was such drudgery ; 
and yet, on the other hand, he would do anything 
to oblige so respected a friend and neighbour.’ In 


the end, he concluded the bargain to so great an 

advantage that it would have done credit to the 

Alchemist himself, and might have sufficed of itself 

but for the existence of his daughter Eleanor) to 

ave established the theory of the hereditary trans- 
mission of great qualities. 

Nelly alone, of all our neighbours, regarded the 
coming of my cousins with disfavour. She fore- 
saw in it an interruption to our common studies 
and companionship, and augured ill from it in all 
respects. ‘You will be fast friends with Cecil,’ 
call she, ‘and care for nothing but hunting and 
sporting’ (the stud at the Manor had already been 
increased, and also the armoury) ; ‘and your cousin 
Jane will be exquisitely beautiful, and you will 
fall in love with one another, as cousins always do, 
and care no more for your poor little Nelly.’ 

I think this prophecy went far to mar its own 
fulfilment, at all events, as far as its latter half 
was concerned, for the despair of the fair sibyl so 
moved me, that then and there I printed a kiss 
a her cheek for the first time in my life 
(though there were a many impressions taken 
afterwards), and swore an unalterable fidelity. Ex- 
cept Aunt Ben, which could scarcely be said to 
count as an experience of the operation, I had 
never kissed any one before; and the effect of that 
experiment was tremendous. I had already thought 
myself happy, but from henceforth I knew that 
I been mistaken. The golden age of the world 
may have been the beginning of it, because man 
| woman were made grown up; but the golden 
age of life does not commence in childhood. The 
songs of infancy are sweet, but there is no melody 
among them to be compared with that wordless 
music which the finger of first love evokes from 
the heart-strings. 

Days and weeks passed by, more swiftly than 
I had ever known them to do so, and when 
our long-looked-for did come, I had 
almost forgotten that they were expected. Their 
arrival took place late in a July evening, just as 
our little household were preparing to retire to 
rest. The sound of wheels was heard far off in 
the avenue that led from the village. I saw Aunt 
Ben look up from her employment, which was 
darning stockings—for embroidery and fancy-work 
of all sorts, unless knitting can be so termed, she 
listen attentively. 

‘It is your cousins, she for m 
father was deep in Webster (not the dictionary), 
and did not like to be interrupted in his reading, 
But he had also heard the noise, and quietly read 
out the passage : 

‘J thee look thou giv’st the little boy some 
for cl and let the girl say her 


then closed the book, and went to the hall door 
to receive the new-comers. 

There were no less than three carriages, for 
their luggage was extensive, and in the first, of 
course, were our guests. The twins were as like 
as it is possible for two human beings to be, and 
exceedingly plain, though there was something 
about them (to be mentioned presently) far more 
extraordinary in my eyes than their plainness. 
When they had been duly welcomed, Aunt Ben 
ushered Jane to her apartment, while I did the 


graciously, but in somewhat guttural tones, which 


like office for Cousin Cecil. He thanked me i! 
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“a 


were the very echo of his sister’s ; and I left him, 
and returned to the drawing-room, whither I found 
Aunt Ben had already repaired, and was talking 
alone with my father. 

‘Why, good gracious!’ cried I, eloquent with 

t-up wonder, ‘they are blackamoors !’ 

‘Hush, for shame!’ exclaimed my aunt. ‘They 
are nothing of the sort ; and if they are, it is not 
their fault. 

‘ But they are,’ said I—‘ Are they not ?’ appeal- 
ing to my father. 

e nodded gravely. 

* Black as the bird that in the silent night 

Doth shake contagion from her sable wings. 
The fact is—as perhaps we ought to have warned 
you, my boy—there is just a dash of the tar-brush 
in your cousins.’ 

had indeed greatly exaggerated the swarthi- 
ness of their complexions, which was partly owing 
to their birth, but also to the effects of the Indian 
sun. They were not black, but black and tan, 
like terriers ; still their colour could scarcely have 
astonished me more had it been magenta. 
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THERE are few conventional expressions more 
frequently heard in the hush of dull dinner-parties, 
or in the interval between the songs in the drawing- 
room, than that ‘this is not an age for poetry,’ or 
that ‘poetry is dying out.’ They are not very 
wise persons who utter it; but still, by reason of 
constant iteration, the thing is believed—by those 
who do not know true poetry when they read it, 
but like ‘a little music’ after dinner. As a matter 
of fact, there probably never were so many poets— 
real ones—in our own country as at present. The 
verse in our magazines—which were once the chan- 
nel of publication for rhyming drivellers—is five 
hund r cent. better than in the last generation, 
and is often of such excellence, that twenty years 
‘© it would have made a reputation for the writer. 
or has this improvement a drawback in the in- 
creased number of poetasters, since the extinction 
of albums has clipped their butterfly wings, and 
left no resource fo r their vanity but publication 
at their own ex —most fortunate y a costly 
process. That Poetry should grow and broaden in 
roportion to other intellectual endowments of 
Comunity, is indeed only to be expected; and if 
business becomes day by day more imperative, and 
the need of gain is r, and leisure less and 
less, She must take the raw and rough materials 
that lie to her hand, and in the short respites 
from corporeal toil, shape new songs out of 
Half a century ago, it was held infra dig. in the 
Muse to concern herself with common people and 
common things; but in these days she extracts 
what is noble from the most homely sources, just 
as science extracts sweetest scents from the most 
n the songs of Bret Harte, for instance, recently 
noticed in this Journal, the Railway Navvy, the 
Gold-digger, and even the professional Gambler, 
have been made to give up an unsuspected store 
of valour, unselfishness, and fine feeling, and the 
conventional ideas of ‘sentiment’ and ‘romance ’— 
but by no means to the loss of what is genuinely 
good and generous—have been scattered to the 
winds. We have now to welcome a true poet in the 


marvellous guise of a Nicaraguan Filibuster. The 
Songs of the Sierras,* according to the preface of 
their author, ‘were written on the rough edges of the 
frontier, amid the scenes described, where I have 
spent all but the last few months of my life. The 
walled from the world by seas on one hand, 

the Sierra Nevada Mountains in savage grandeur on 
the other, the heart would sometimes hunger after a 
gentler life, and the soul go out after the sweet 
ideal’ [This is rather ‘tall’ writing, but, to do Mr 
Miller justice, his poetry is of a more natural and 
less exalted Style ‘a dove on the waters, and 
bring back dreams, and with them clothe facts 
and tales taken from the lips of mountain-men as 
they sat and told them around their camp and 
cabin fires. Of such are these songs” Until last 
summer, the town of San Francisco was ‘a marvel 
of magnificence and civilisation’ to Mr Joaquin 
Miller; and rhyming, among the people with 
whom he had consorted all his life, was considered 
‘a mild type of insanity.’ But he was a born 
poet for all that, and has come to Europe for an 
audience for his songs. 

He will secure a large one; for not only are 
they good—some of them even marvellously good 
—but upon subjects about which civilised persons 
know nothing, or have been content to take for 
granted the superficial accounts of them from 
travellers or journalists. Let us plunge into the 
mid-stream of this clear verse at once, and select 
this pearl (for instance) upon Walker. Walker 
is not a romantic name ee and the 
filibustering chief who bore it not a good 
reputation in England, nor, indeed, so far as we 
know, anywhere else. His memory, however, will 
be now embalmed for not a few of us in the 
amber of his friend’s verse. 


Speak ill who will of him, he died 
In all disgrace ; say of the dead 
His heart was black, his hands were red ; 
Say this much, and be satisfied ; 

Gloat over it all undenied ; 
I only say that he to me, 
Whatever he to others was, 
Was truer far than any one 
That I have known beneath the sun, 
Man, maid, or saint, or Sadducee, 

As boy or man for any cause— 

I simply say he was my friend 

When strong of hand and fair of fame: 
Dead and disgraced, I stand the same 
To him, and so shall to the end. 


He lies low in the levelled sand, 
Unsheltered from the tropic sun, 
And now of all he knew not one 
Will speak him fair in that far land. 
Perhaps "twas this that made me seek, 
Di his grave one winter-tide ; 
A weakness for the weaker side, 
A siding with the helpless weak. 
A palm not far held out a hand, 
Hard by a long green bamboo swung, 
And bent like some great bow unstrung, 
And quivered like a willow wand ; 
Beneath a broad banana’s leaf, 
Perched on its fruits that crooked hang, 
A bird in rainbow splendour san; 
A low sad song of tempered gri 


* Songs of the Sierras. By Joaquin Miller. Longmans, 
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No sod, no sign, no cross or stone, 
But at his side a cactus green 
Upheld its lances long and keen ; 
It stood in hot red sands alone, 
Flat- and fierce with lifted spears ; 
One bloom of crimson crowned its head, 
A drop of blood, so bright, so red, 
Yet redolent as roses’ tears. 

pped and pear ; 
I laid it by his lowly bed, 
For he did love so passing well’ 
The grand songs of the solemn sea. 
O shell, sing well, wild, with a will, 
When storms blow loud and birds be still, 
The wildest sea-song known to thee ! 


I said some things, with folded hands, 
Soft whispered in the dim sea sound, 
And eyes held humbly to the ground, 
And frail knees knit in the warm sands. 
He had done more than this for me, 
And yet I could not well do more ; 

I turned me down the olive shore, 
And set a sad face to the sea, 


This is touching and beautiful. A man whose 
memory can evoke such a tribute must have had 
great good in him. 

Success had made him more than king, 
sings his surviving friend. 

Defeat made him the vilest thing 

In name, contempt or hate can bring ; 


So much the leaded dice of war 
Do make or mar of character. 


This is doubtless true ; but though we have thus 
heard Mr Miiler’s account of Walker, we have not 
heard Walker's account of Mr Miller, who is our 
friend. We very much question whether the admir- 
ation was reciprocal, and in such cases it is only 
too often much exaggerated. When he has once 
determined upon hero-worship, the worshipper will 
go great lengths. Even Mr Carlyle beheld a demi- 

od in one of the most insolent scoundrels—the 

reat Frederick’s father—that ever breathed ; and 
if Mr Miller has a weakness, it is his admiration for 
personages like Byron’s Lara. He has more than 
one hero of this stamp ; but the following portrait 
of Walker—a very picturesque pootne* illus- 
trate our meaning. Surely, since Walter Scott, ‘the 
fatal facility of octosyllabic verse’ has never been 
em aves with less of superfluity, or greater success 
and force. 


A piercing eye, a princely air, 
A ike a 
Half angel and half Lucifer; 
jewelled manifold 
it t gems set in hoops of gold ; 
That swept his long silk locks below ; 
A red serape with bars of gold, 
Heedless falling, fold on fold ; 
A sash of silk, where flashing swung 
A sword as swift as serpent’s tongue, 
In sheath of silver chased in gold ; 
A face of blended pride and pain, 
Of mingled pleading and disdain, 
With shades of glory and of grief ; 
And Spanish spurs with bells of stecl 
That dashed and dangled at the heel— 
The famous filibuster chief, 


By his white tent mid tall brown trees 
That top the fierce Cordilleras, 


With brown arm arched above his brow, 
Stood still—he stands, a picture, now— 
Long gazing down the sunset seas. 


This is just the sort of person that a romantic boy, 
such as our author was when he attached himself 
to the great filibuster’s cause—if he could be said 
to have had a cause—would elevate into a hero, 
The description of the march of these very irregu- 
lar troops through the Nicaraguan forests is a fine 
example of word-painting. 


How wound we through the solid wood, 
With all its broad boughs hung in green, 
With lichen-mosses trailed between ! 

How waked the spotted beasts of prey, 
Deep sleeping from the face of day, 

And dashed them like a troubled flood 
Down some defile and denser wood! 


And snakes, long, lithe, and beautiful 
As green and graceful boughed bamboo, 
Did twist and twine them through and through 
The boughs that hun red-fruited full. 
One, monster-sized, above me hun 
Close eyed me with his bright pink eyes, 
Then raised his folds, and swayed and swung, 
And licked like lightning his red tongue, 
Then oped his wide mouth with surprise. 
He writhed and curved, and raised and lowered 
His folds like liftings of the tide, 
And sank so low, I touched his side, 
As I rode by, with my broad sword. 


The trees shook hands high overhead, 
And bowed and pater fh across 

The narrow way, while leaves and moss 
And luscious fruit, gold-hued and red, 


Through the cool canopy of green, 
Let not one sunshaft shoot between. 


Birds hung and swung, green-robed and red, 
Or drooped in curved lines dreamily, 
Rainbows reversed, from tree to tree, 

Or sang low-hanging overhead— 

Sang low, as if they sang and sl 

Sang faint, like some far wate 

And took no note of us at all, 

Though ripe nuts crushed at every step. 


How ran the monkeys through the leaves! 
How rushed they through, brown clad and blue, 
Like shuttles hurried through and through 
The threads a hasty weaver weaves ! 


How quick they cast us fruits of ps 
Then loosened hand and all foothol 

And hung limp, limber, as if dead, 
Hung low and listless overhead ; 

And all the time, with half-oped eyes 
Bent full on us in mute surprise— 
Looked wisely too, as wise hens do 
That watch you with the head askew. 


" The long days through from blossomed trees 
There came the sweet song of sweet bees, 
With chorus-tones of cockatoo, 

That slid his beak along the bough, 

And walked and talked and hung and swung, 
In crown of gold and coat of blue, 

The wisest fool that ever sung, 

Or had a crown, or held a tongue. 


O when we broke the sombre wood, 
And pierced at last the sunny plain, 
How wild and still with wonder stood 
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The d mustangs with bannered mane, 
And lode that never knew a rein, 

And nostrils lifted high, and blown, 
Fierce breathing as a hurricane, 

Yet by their leader held the while 

In solid column, square, and file, 

And ranks more martial than our own! 


Many things that our author tells us, he himself 
confesses may well seem like travellers’ tales, but 
they are in sober verity but the details of his reck- 
less youth—occurrences that befell him while 
journeying in such strange company. 


Far in the wildest quinine wood 
We found a city old—so old, 
Its very walls were turned to mould, 
And stately trees upon them stood. 
No history has mentioned it, 
No map has given it a place ; 
The last dim trace of tribe and race ; 
The world’s forgetfulness is fit. 


It held one structure grand and mossed, 
Mighty as any castle sung, 
And old when oldest Ind was young, 
With threshold Christian never crossed ; 
A temple builded to the sun, 
Along whose sombre altar stone 
Brown bleeding virgins had been strown, 
Like leaves, when leaves are crisp and dun, 
In ere the Sphinx was born, 
Or Babylon had birth or morn. 


Walker, being obstructed by the minister of this 
temple, does a little bowie-knife business here in 
a characteristic and successful way, and they are 
about to march on as usual; but our author was 
curious about architecture : 


As we turned to the massive door, 
I traced the sharp edge of my sword 
Along the marble wall and floor 
For crack or crevice ; there was none. 
From one vast mount of marble stone 
The mighty temple had been cored 
By nut-brown children of the sun 

hen stars were newly bright and blithe 
Of song along the rim of dawn, 
A mighty marble monolith ! 


About the vigour and beauty of our author’s 
verse there can scarcely be a question ; but it is 
occasionally obscure ; and the subjects are too 
obviously idealised. For instance, at seventeen 
years of age, and when a soldier in Walker’s army 
—which we must be excused for believing was 
not a well-conducted society, and certainly did not 
number many ‘ good examples ’—our author repre- 
sents himself as falling Platonically in love with 
an Indian girl. The climate was tropical, and the 
description of their passion is in accordance with 
the climate. 


Let red lips lift, proud curled, to kiss, 
And round limbs lean and raise and reach 
In love too passionate for speech, 

Too full of blessedness and bliss 
For anything but this and this; 

Let luscious lips lean hot to kiss 
And swoon in love, while all the air 
Is redolent with balm of trees, 

And mellow with the song of bees, 
While birds sit singing everywhere ; 
And you will have not any more 
Than I in boyhood, by that shore 
Of olives, had in years of yore. 


Let the unclean think things unclean ; 
I swear tip-toed, with lifted hands, 
That we were pure as sea-washed sands, 
That not one coarse thought came between ; 
Believe or disbelieve who will, 
Unto the pure all things are pure ; 
As for the rest, I can endure 
Alike their good will or their ill. 

She boasted Montezuma’s blood, 
Was pure of soul as Tahoe’s flood, 
And strangely fair and princely souled, 
And she was rich in blood and gold— 
More rich in love grown over-bold 
From its own consciousness of strength. 
How warm! Oh, not for any cause 
Could I declare how warm she was, 
In her brown beauty and hair’s length. 
We loved in the sufficient sun, 
We lived in elements of fire, 
For love is fire and fierce desire ; 
Yet lived as pure as priest and nun. 


Our author may ‘swear tip-toed, with lifted 
hands,’ or put himself into any other convincing 
attitude, but we do contend that if this attachment 
was Platonic in Nicaragua, it would not be con- 
sidered so—nor anything like it—in Islington, or 
even Mayfair. ‘Oh, not for any cause would we 
declare’ our disbelief in the personal statement of 
so charming a poet ; but in respect to the Platonic 
character of his affection for this daughter of 
Montezuma, we must be permitted to whisper the 
name of his beloved chieftain. 

With Walker in Nicaragua is our author’s most 
characteristic poem, but there are others almost 
equally good. In Arazonian we have the story of 
an Englishman who has come out into the wilds to 
gain sufficient wealth to enable him to marry his 
first love, at home, but who has the misfortune to 
attract the affection of a beautiful Indian girl ; he 
resists the temptation—which seems to last more 
or less for twenty-one years—and this brown- 
skinned beauty, in despair, permits the flood to 
sweep her down the caiion to death. Her fate 
oppresses him, though the conscience of this 
excellent young man has nothing to reproach 
itself with. 


‘Why did she come and confront me there, ; 
With the mould on her face and the moist in her hair? 
And a mystical stare in her marvellous eyes ? 

I had called to her twice: “Come in! come in! 
Come out of the storm to the calm within !” 
Now, that is the reason that I make complain 
That for ever and ever her face should arise, 
Facing face to face with her great sad eyes. 

I said then to myself, and I say it again, 

Gainsay it you, gainsay it who will, 

I shall say it over and over still, 

And will say it ever, for I know it true, 

That I did all that a man could do 


So there is no bit of her blood on me.’- 


The idea annoys him, however, even when, rich 
and hopeful, he has set his face 


To the East, and far from the desolate place, 


and endeavours to fill his mind with the picture of 
his long-betrothed Annette at home. 


‘ She has braided her tresses, and through her tears 
Looked away to the west, for years, the years 
That I have wrought where the sun tans brown ; 
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She has wept and wondered at my delay, 

Alone and in tears, with her head held down, 

Where the | =e out and the seas swirl in, 

Forgetting to knit, and refusing to spin. 

She shall lift her head, she shall see ~ lover, 

She shall hear his voice like a sea that rushes, 

She shall hold his gold in her hands of snow, 

And down on her breast she shail hide her blushes, 

And never a care shall her true heart know, 

= clods are below, or the clouds are above 
er. 


On the fringe of the night she stood with her 


itcher 
At the old town pump: and oh! passing fair. 
‘lam ow now,’ I said, ‘ but am richer, 
And I lifted my hand to my beard and hair ; 
‘Lam browned by the sun, storm-stained by the sea; 
I am white of my beard, and am bald, may be; 
Yet for all such things what can her heart care?’ 
Then she moved ; and I said : ‘How marvellous fair !’ 
She looked to the west, with her arm arched over ; 
‘ Looking for me, her sun-browned lover, 
I said to myself, with a hot heart-thump. 


The sun-browned lover is, however, mistaken, or 
at least, she does not recognise him. 2 


‘She is marvellous young and is wonderful fair,’ 
I said again, and my heart grew bold, 
And beat and beat a charge for my feet. 
*Time that defaces us, places, and replaces us, 
And trenches the faces as in furrows for tears, 
Has traced here nothing in all these years. 
*Tis the hair of gold that I vexed of old, 

e peaceful eyes in their sweet surprise, 

That I have kissed till the head swam round, 
And the delicate curve of the dimpled chin, 
And the pouting lips and the mos within, 
Are the same, same, but so young, so fair!’ 
My heart leaped out and back at a bound, 
As a child that starts, then stops, then lingers. 
‘How wonderful young!’ I li my fingers, 
And fell to counting the round years over, 
That I had dwelt where the sun goes down. 
Four full hands, and a finger over! 
*She does not know me, her truant lover,’ 
I said to myself, for her brow was a-frown 
AsI — still nearer, with my head held down 
All abashed and in blushes my brown face over ; 
‘She does not know me, her long-lost lover, 
For my beard’s so long and my skin’s so brown, 
That 1 well might pass myself for another.’ 
So I lifted my voice and I spoke aloud : 
‘Annette, my darling! Annette Macleod!’ 
She started, she stopped, she turned, amazed, 
She stood all wonder with her eyes wild-wide, 
Then turned in terror down the dusk wayside, 
And cried as she fled : ‘The man is crazed, 
And calls the maiden name of my mother !’ 


To expect that a young lady should retain the same 
appearance after ‘ four full hands and a finger over’ 
of years of absence, seems a little exacting, even in 
so faithful a lover as our hero, who, unhappily for 
himself, does not appear to have required so much 
as a line per mail to feed his passion, or acquaint 
him with the course of events, throughout that 
time. But, notwithstanding these little exaggera- 
tions and inexplicabilities, Arazonian is a charming 
poem, and Mr Miller’s volume altogether a most 
welcome and striking production. That he has 
lived in the scenes he so graphically and musically 
describes, we should have no doubt, even if we 
had not his own word for the fact; but he needs 
no apology ‘for the bold act of a nameless young 


man leaving the woods of the Great West, and 
seeking the capital of the great world to publish.’ 
There is always a welcome in it for stirring and 
melodious song. 


WITH VILLAINOUS SALTPETRE. 


WE had not been ten days at sea before my mind 
misgave me, and I began to dread an unfortunate 
termination to our voyage, for’ matters had gone 
wrong from the very beginning. There had been 
trouble with the crew, who seemed to have an idea 
that perennial drunkenness was the proper state of 
men’s existence ; and who, as long as a sixpence 
lasted, obstinately refused to go pony, See in many 
cases having to be hauled from the wharf over the 
side like so much suspended animation. Then 
when we had been warped out into the river, and 
were lying awaiting the captain, we found that he 
had been taken satthahy and violently ill, so that 
a week’s delay followed, ending in a fresh appoint- 
ment, and the coming of a new captain—a man of 
a quiet genial aspect, whose presence seemed to 
augur a termination of our troubles, and he was 
welcomed accordingly. 

For a merchantman outward-bound is by no 
means the paradise existing in the minds of ardent 
school-boys, bitten with a longing for a life at sea. 
Twenty-four hours of the life on board and its 
discomforts, effectually sickened me; but then I 
had chosen my vessel for reasons of economy, know- 
ing that every five pound note would be, perhaps, 
of priceless value in my new home; so I made 
up my mind not to be discontented, but to bear 
alt that fell to my lot. I had taken my | mm. © to 
Buenos Ayres, with the full intention of roughin 
it for some years to come, and therefore I argu 
that it ail be cowardly to turn tail at the first 
trouble that fell to my share. But really it was 
trying work, in spite of the strongest determination. 
The sailors were soon in that pleasant state of 
despondent misery which succeeds a long debauch, 
mn as if giving the unfortunate passengers the 
credit of being the cause of their sufferings, lost 
no opportunity of visiting the said sufferings upon 
their heads, I said upon their heads, but the feet 
as frequently suffered, buckets of water being 

ed upon them—of course accidentally—if we 
ventured on deck during holy-stoning times. We 
came to grief, too, over ropes, over the stowing of 
cargo, and in a variety of ways during those first 
days—our sea-going friends looking upon us as an 
inferior race of beings, whom, as lubbers, it was 
their duty to afflict. But by dint of good-temper, 
this was all pretty well got over, in time for the 
rough weather we encountered down Channel, and 
right away across the Bay of Biscay, sufficiently 
bad to confine us all, sick and well, below hatches 
for many a dreary day of pitching and tossing, 
with the ship’s timbers ing and creaking to 
a degree that seemed to threaten falling to pieces. 

Picture to yourselves, you who have not been 
on shipboard, a gloomy, low-ceiled prison, with stout 
beams crossing every here and there, the light 
stealing feebly through the little windows, the air 
you breathe hot, foul, and stifling, the hatch above 
you battened down, so that, save at special times, 
there is no communication with the deck; and 
nearly every fellow-passenger either bemoaning his 
hard fate, or else groaning as he lies prone in the 
helpless misery of sea-sickness. I think that if all 
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the miseries of a rough voyage could be foreseen, 
those who take trips to far-off lands would be 
greatly reduced in numbers. 

A couple of days’ respite came at last in the 
shape of fine weather; and in the reaction produced 
by the bright sunshine, and free brisk air we 
breathed on deck, the troubles of the past were 
forgotten. The captain still seemed all that was 

nial and pleasant ; but there was a flushed and 
Coe look in his countenance that I did not like, 
and before long I had another opinion mn the 
subject ; for, in conversation, I found that the 
second-mate had been at the same school as myself ; 
and together we went over the old days and 
compared notes, as I walked the deck with him 
far into his watch. 

The weather turned foul once more, but this 
time, through the mate, I contrived to stay ori deck, 
when, to my surprise, | found that the greater part 
of the duty was shifted on to the chief-mate, the 
captain seldom shewing on deck. 

‘No, I don’t think it’s from cowardice,’ said my 
friend to me, as we walked the deck that night, 
when the gale had somewhat moderated. ‘Of 
course this is in confidence,’ 

1 nodded. 

‘Well, he continued, ‘I don’t know what to 
make of him; sometimes I think he’s mad, and 
sometimes that he is given to drinking. How he 
got appointed to this ship, I can’t tell. Mr Ray 

on’t say anything, but he is one of those men 
who think all the more; and of course he’ll be 
particularly careful, lest the captain should think 
that, as first-mate, he is jealous because the com- 
mand was not placed in his hands.’ 

No more was then said; but before many days 
had passed, we found that the man who had been 
intrusted with a fine vessel, a valuable cargo, and, 
more than all, the lives of passengers and crew, 
was one of those unfortunate beings who, not 
content with the enjoyment of the good things of 
this life, are in the habit of having intemperate 
outbreaks, when the impulse to drink, commencing, 
perhaps, with the stimulants taken in some time 
of peril, grows perfectly uncontrollable, and culmi- 
nates at nee! in one of those horrible fits of 
mania known as delirium tremens. 

It was enough to make any landsman nervous as 
to our fate, should the heavy weather continue ; 
but there was still the satisfaction of knowing that 
the two mates were thorough seamen, who would, 
no doubt, take upon themselves the management 
of the ship, should there be any real danger. These 
feelings did not trouble me long, for, the weather 

in Teightonin , hope rose, and day after day glided 


pleasantly by. We saw but little of the ongiein, 


and ouly learned that he was confined by indispo- 
sition to his cot, the cause of this indisposition 
being only known to a few; but I could see that 
the first-mate, Mr Ray, looked more anxious than 
usual; and taking the opportunity of being on 
deck one night, I had a long talk with my friend, 
to learn that the captain only recovered from one 
fit to seek the means for bringing on another. 

‘Pity we did not leave him behin d altogether,’ I 
said at last. 

‘I’ve thought so a dozen times,’ said my friend, 
‘for this sailing with a madman on board does not 
suit my book.’ 

The days glided slowly by with =ys weather. 
The hot latitudes were reached. There was a 


little horse-play as we crossed the line; then a 
shark was caught, and at times a dolphin or 
bonito; and at last, panting with the heat, we 
lay beneath the -almost vertical sun, without 
a breath of wind to fill the sails as they hung 
from the yards, the vessel gently rolling in 
the swell as the sea heaved and fell without so 
much as a ripple visible. Rough coverings were 
rigged up ; but in spite of all that could be done to 
mitigate it, the heat was unbearable, beating down 
upon our heads, and reflected from the sea, which 
shone like a vast mirror of polished metal. Gaping 
seams with the tar oozing forth, rails and stanchions 
so heated that a hand could not be borne upon 
them, and the ’tween decks stifling as an oven, it 
was no wonder that we were constantly longing for 
the comparative cool of the night ; but even then 
there was not time for the temperature to grow 
much lower before the sun once more rose, each 
day apparently hotter than the last. 

e were seated one evening, watching the last 
glow of the setting sun, when Anderson, the second- 
mate, made the remark, that he thought a change 
was coming ; and then our attention was taken up 
by Mr Ray passing close by us, and descending as 
if to the captain’s cabin. 

‘How has he been to-day?’ I said, as Mr Ray 
disappeared. 

‘Worse than ever, was the reply. ‘If I were 
Ray, I’d make a prisoner of him, and take sole 
command. He’d be quite justified in so doing,’ 

Further conversation was cut short by the 
reappearance of the mate, who beckoned hastily 
to my companion. 

‘Something wrong,’ he exclaimed, as he | 
to his feet ; and quite as quickly I followed hi 
to the hatchway. 

‘Good heavens, Anderson!’ exclaimed Mr Ray, 
‘what’s to be done? He’s raving mad.’ 

‘ Have you no medicines ?’ I said. 

- *Medicines? Yes; but how are we to deal 
with a man in his state? Just listen.’ 

In effect, as he ceased speaking, there came from 
below the sound of breaking chairs, smashing 
glass, and a noise as of some one leaping from side 
to side of the cabin, followed by a tremendous 
battering at the door. 

‘I’ve locked him in,’ said Ray, ‘for he’s not fit 
to come on deck. But get help, and we must 
secure him, and strap him into his cot,’ 

A short consultation was held ; and then it was 
decided to call one of the old seamen, a sturdy 
quiet man, and to do all as quietly as possible, so 
as not to alarm the rest of the passengers and 


crew. 

Anderson fetched the old sailor, who came rolling 
up, turning the lump of tobacco in his mouth; 
and from his remark it was evident that he had 
been enlightened upon the business in hand. 

‘Ah, he growled, ‘what a thing it is as any 
one will go on wasting precious liquors, and turning 
blessings into pyson! I knowed this would be 
the end on it.’ 

‘Don’t preach, man,’ said Ray angrily, ‘ but come 
along.—Now, look here, he whispered as we 
descended : ‘as soon as I open the door, all step 
quietly in together. He’ll dash at us the same as 
he did at me a while ; but he can onl 
tackle one man at once, so that while he is pote 
the others must secure him.’ 


We had hardly nerved ourselves for our task, H 
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and the mate was holding up his hand as a signal 
as he unlocked the door, when we were staggered 
by the sharp report of a pistol, simultaneous with 
which there was a dull thud close by my ear; and 
I started back with the knowledge that a bullet 
had just way through the cabin door and whistled 
by my head. Then came a loud harsh laugh, 
followed by a couple more pistol-shots, both of 
which passed through the panel of the door. 

I need hardly say that we beat a retreat directly ; 
and as we stood once more on deck, the first-mate 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead, and 
looked from one to the other, as much as to say: 
What shall we do? 

It was indeed a trying position ; and for a few 
moments no one spoke. Then Mr Ray seemed to 
recover himself, and spoke out firmly and quietly : 
‘We should only be casting away our lives if we 
were to goin now. The only plan I can suggest 
is to watch him through the skylight, and go in 
when he is asleep.’ 

‘I don’t think he can do any mischief in the 
meantime,’ I said ; ‘but we must seize him soon, 

‘Mischief!’ said the old sailor drily. ‘Well, I 
dunno ; but what if he a on popping off that 
revolver thing! We shall be having a bullet in 
amongst the powder, and a blow-up.’ 

‘Powder?’ I said. 

‘Yes ; in the magazine” 

‘Is there powder on board ?’ I said with a strange 
tremor in my voice, as I turned to Anderson. 

* Yes, a heavy lot of it,’ he said huskily ; and as 
he spoke, his eyes glanced involuntarily in the 
direction of the boats. 

Another shot made us all start ; and now pas- 
sengers and crew began to collect, eagerly asking 
what was wrong—questions, though, which, in 
dread of a rush at the boats, we forebore to answer. 

The peril, though, was indeed great, for in one 
small cabin, especially ———- for its recep- 
tion, a large quantity of powder was stored ; and if 
one bullet happened to pass through, the chances 
were that the heat evolved in its passage would 
explode it all, and in a moment the whole vessel 
would be blown to atoms. 

There were two courses open to us: to seize the 
boats at once, and push off; or to make a bold and 
manly effort to subdue the madman, in whose 
hands our lives seemed now to hang. 

The same feelings must have pervaded all our 
breasts as we stood looking at one another, and 
then I saw the old sailor wet the palms of his 
hands and rub them gently together. 

‘We must run in on him, Master Ray,’ he said. 

‘Could we not shoot him down through the 
skylight?’ said the chief-mate ; and then, as if 
blushing at his own proposition, he added hastily : 
‘No, no; that would be like murder. We must 
dash in on him at all risks. But what’s that? 
Look out ; he’s coming on deck,’ 

As he spoke, we heard the cabin door unlocked ; 
then the rattling of keys and the crashing of a 
door, when Ray cautiously peered down the hatch ; 
and as he kneeled there gazing down, I could see 
a tremor running through his whole frame, and 
when at last he turned to us, his voice was so 
Lom f as to be almost inaudible, when he whis- 
pered: ‘He’s got into the powder-room !’ 

I shall never forget his countenance as he gazed 
up at us fixed—rigid to a degree. For a few 
moments, horror and dread of impending death 


seemed to have robbed him of all power. Then 
he sprang up, the man once more. 

. Quick !’ he exclaimed, ‘for your lives !’ 

Then leading the way, he dashed down the 
cabin stairs, we following him, but only to find 
our progress arrested by the closed door, which 
resisted all our efforts. 

‘Listen !’ whispered Ray; and then he continued : 
* Good heavens, if he were to fire now!’ 

The next moment there was a sound which 
seemed to make every nerve in my body thrill, 
and I frankly own that had my limbs obeyed my 
will, I should have rushed on deck, seized a coop 
or grating, and leaped over the side, for plainly 
enough to be heard came a sharp crackling noise, 


and it wanted not the mate’s word to enlighten 

us as he hissed out : ‘ Lucifers!’ 

‘Here, quick, for God’s sake !’ exclaimed Ander- 
x here ; we are forcing the wrong way 


son. 
at the door,’ 

He d at it, but in vain, for a few minutes, 
till, running on deck, the old sailor returned in an 
instant with a couple of marline-spikes, which were 
inserted just as we once more heard the crackle 
of a match. 

‘Quick ! it’s for dear life !’ cried Ray; and the 
door crashed, gave Way, and flew open, to reveal 
to us, standing, perfectly unmoved by our forcible 
entry, the captain holding a lighted splint to an 
iron-bound chest, which was already blackened and 
charred at the edge. 

For a few moments, we could none of us stir. 
It seemed as if at the slightest motion on our part, 
the chest—which I afterwards learned was filled 
with cartridges, for the supply of one of the petty 
armies engaged in the Paraguayan war—would 
explode, followed by the other chests and kegs 
= around, Then came the captain’s low chuck- 

ing laugh, and we heard him say: ‘ This will drive 
you out, then, strong as you are.’ 

Then, with a gesture of impatience, he threw 
down the burnt-out splint, took a fresh match from 
the box he held, and was about to strike it, when 
with a cry that did not sound human, Anderson 
leaped upon him, and with one tremendous blow 
struck him down, trampling on him the next 
moment as he applied his moist lips to the charred 
and smoking edge of the chest. 

The captain was not stunned, though ; and directly 
after, a fearful struggle took place amid these 
kegs, my part being confined to the securing of the 
match-box, which I tore from his hand, trembling 
as I did so, lest it should explode. Then came the 
loud panting breathing of the wretched man, as, 
held down by four strong men, he bowed his body 
up again and again with a power that was almost 
superhuman. 

ut the danger was now passed ; and without 
losing a moment, we dragged him out into his own 
cabin. Water was abundantly applied to the charred 
side of the box; and Mr Ray’s first act was to 
make the carpenter screw up the door in a way 
that restored confidence as every screw was driven 
in. I say his first act; for his second was to sit 
down on the deck and cover his face with his 
hands, and remain in that position for fully half 
an hour. 

Constant watching, binding, and the use of potent 
drugs, placed the captain out of the reach of means 
to place us again in peril. But though a breeze 
sprung up the next day, and our well-managed ship 
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rosperously finished her voyage, I never lay down 

the of the time without a and 

never once dropped off without waking with a start 

- from a horrible dream of seeing the captain, match- 

box in hand, applying a light to the edge of the 
cartridge-chest. 


WHAT AN OLD MAID SHOULD BE. 


An old maid! What a vision is conjured up 
in our fancy by that word! We see a lady past 
the prime of life, with a lean, meagre face, upon 
which a rather dissatisfied look is habitually 
settled. She has no friend, and is nobody’s 
friend. If you meet her at a party, she will 
mostly sit alone and devour all persons with 
hungry eyes. If one of her own age begins a 
conversation with her, she unmercifully attacks 
the foible of everybody present and absent; if a 
young girl—moved, perhaps, by some sort of com- 
passion, thinking that her own lot may resemble 
that of the ancient spinster in years to come— 
addresses her, she is mostly snubbed; but if a 
gentleman—be he old or young—takes the trouble 
to entertain her, some of the acid of her disposition 
is melting away, and she tries to be agreeable and 
amiable. 

Why is this so? And is it really thus? If 
we are obliged to answer the latter question in 
the affirmative, there is at least hope that the 
number of these unhappy females is daily decreas- 
ing. But the fact ascertained, let us look at the 
reason why they have become what they are; and 
by shewing the root of the evil, let us hope that 
we shall be able to beguile some young girls, if 
not all, to avoid the dangers of such a situation. 

In the lower grades of society, you will seldom, 
if ever, find the above described type of spinsters ; 
the women of the working classes are too busy 
to indulge in this luxury. It is in the so-called 
better » hoy and especially in the wealthy 
middle classes, that so many dissatisfied females 
are found. The cause is, ‘ They are not married ’— 
‘They are left sitting, as the Germans oy 
express their condition—so most people will te 
you. But we are of a different epinion; the 
cause is, that they have no work to do. They 
are brought up, if not in luxury, at least in afflu- 
ence ; and into the minds of most of them has been 
instilled the thought, that in good time (meaning 
no doubt before they are old) they will get a hus- 
band, who will provide for them for the term of 
their natural life. Nobody ever told them that 
even were such the case, a husband would expect 
some sort of return for the responsibility he under- 
takes (we are of course speaking of girls who don’t 
bring a fortune to their husbands), consisting, we 
will say, in good sense, cheerfulness, and in a 
general knowledge and interest in all things that 
affect the well-being of mankind. Nobody told 
them so, and therefore they did not prepare them- 
selves worthily to become a wife—or shall we take 
another name—a sensible woman, a sensible woman 
who is able to fill her - a and do her duty, be 
she married or unmarri 


Such a woman may become an old maid, with- 
out being subjected to commiseration or ridicule. 
Let us take a girl who has arrived at the mature 
age of twenty-five without having had a single 
eligible offer of marriage. By eligible, we do not 
mean to imply that our only consideration is money 


—but just the contrary. We wish to have it 
understood that nobody, whose character promised 
some fair amount of happiness, ever asked our 
young 7 in marriage. And as she is a sensible 
woman, who has had a oy education, and whom 
an excellent mother early taught the blessedness 
of work and usefulness, she has refused to 

only for the sake of avoiding the misfortune of 
becoming an old maid. Under the eye of that 
excellent mother, she first learned to make herself 
useful to her younger brothers and sisters (for 
we will suppose the family to be a large one) ; and 
when they grew up, she looked about for some 
other occupation, or let us rather say work—for 
though some ladies are always occupied, they 
never work. As she has taught neue all the 
younger family, she has, of course, gained some 
practice in the art of teaching, and so she tries 
to find a situation as daily governess. ‘Oh, what 
a miserable lot!’ we hear some of our fair young 
lady readers exclaim. Granted, for those who 
follow this calling with unwilling heart and mind ; 
but we began by saying that our young lady had 
fitted herself puny for that vocation, and 
that she did her work with a will. The conse- 
quence is, that she soon gains the love of her pupils, 
and the esteem of their parents. Thus some years 
pass, and she is thirty now; but ‘She is quite 
young still,’ her friends, male and female, aver. 
If she goes into society, there is always a vacant 
seat left for her, and there are none more eager 
to welcome her entrance than the young girls 
of her acquaintance, for she is always full of good- 
humour—ready to listen to their stories, to their 
troubles, be they small or great—always ready 
with advice or help. Without their knowing it, 
there is, moreover, an under-current in all her talk, 
consisting in the desire to make them all sensible 
women—women who love to work; women who 
take an interest in the well-being of their fellow- 
creatures, whether rich or poor; women who can 
stand alone, if there is no loving arm to lean upon, 
and who yet lovingly, gratefully, accept and return 
each kindness shewn to them. 

We have seen some fair specimens of such women, 
and we think their aaa is daily increasing. 
They upon their way without making muc 
ado; they enjoy the good things of this world as 
heartily as any bachelor; and oo? are for the 
most much happier than any of our bachelor 
friends, for they have the t gift—which the 
lords of creation generall ly want—of making a 
pleasant home to themselves out of scanty means, 
wherever they happen to build their nest—be it 
in the seventh story of a French attic, or in a 
really comfortable English or German house. And 
so our old maid, whom we set up as an example, 
has also contrived, by the age of forty, to build 
a nest for herself; for all her family is scattered: 
her parents have died; some of her brothers and 
sisters have married, some have gone away over 
the sea: there she sits contentedly, but mostly not 
alone. Pupils are coming and going; friends are 
dropping in, inviting her and coaxing her to come 
with them. Sometimes she accepts, more often 
she refuses, knowing full well the truth of the 
proverb: ‘If you wish to get always a warm 
welcome, don’t visit your friends too often.’ But 
indeed she has no time left for unwelcome Visits : 
though she rises at eight o’clock in the morning, 
she is fully employed all day long. Besides the 
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teaching she does for money—in order to live 
honestly and respectably—she does much for love. 
There are — some poor striving creatures of 
her own sex who can’t afford to pay for lessons, 
and them she is teaching with a heartiness which 
corresponds to the zeal of her pupils; for one would 
almost think that the zeal to learn increased with 
the inability to gratify the taste for learning. Thus, 
with the rules of German, French, and music, 
with the knowledge of history and geography, she 
slowly but surely instils into the minds of her 
_ the desire to become independent, to live 


be the unwelcome appendage of a brother’s or 
sister's house, where, even if she is not made to 
feel her dependence upon them, she still never 
would come to know the blessedness of work and 
the self-esteem it bestows. Thus our old maid 
goes on her way, cheering many who would grow 
faint but for her hearty encouragement. She is 
fifty now, and age is approaching with quick steps, 
yet she fears it not. “Th all her friends should fall 
off, there will always be the needy and the poor 
to whom she can be a friend, and who, if they 
cannot repay her in any other way, will at least 
protect her from that feeling of desolation which 
causes so many ancient females to say: ‘I had 


gone, and I am only a burden to those I love’ 

We have taken the most common type of 
she gains her inde ence by teaching or by some 
adding a word of advice to those who are most 
ready to sneer and scoff at her. Have you ever 
considered, reader, how hard the world is to those 
females who strive to make an independence for 
themselves? This sort of work is not genteel— 
that sort of work is not fitting for women. And 
why should not any sort of work be fitting for 
women which they are able to do? A 
German essor, Holtzendorff, has decided this 

uestion y simply averring that they are fitted 
or everything which they are able to do. But 
does the deers at large believe so? Judging from 
our experience, we must deny this; yet we hardly 
know of a single instance in which a woman who 
tried to do her work well and faithfully, even if 
it was a clerk’s work, did not at last succeed in 
gaining the respect of those about her; for inde- 
pendence of means, as well as independence of 
character, slowly but surely begets esteem; and 
there is no real independence of character possible 
without independence of means. Our advice, then, 
to those who would scoff at the old maid is, to 
think twice before they do it, and to remember 
whether it is not perhaps their own fault, or the 
fault of other equally prejudiced and narrow- 
minded people, that the poor, dependent old maid 
did not me a hearty ol y. Perhaps che 
belonged to those soft, mild women—whose praise 
you will hear descanted upon by every opponent 
of the present movement for women—who could 
not bear their actions to be called in question by 
their friends and relations, and who submitted to 
be snubbed all their lives rather than live in open 
opposition to all the world. Poor, miserable 
creatures! their youth was spoiled by the vain 
endeavour ‘to catch a husband,’ and their is 


e herself, rather by their own exertions, than to | h 


better die, for nobody will miss me when I am | th 


fellow-women who early put aside all thoughts of 
matrimony, to exchange them for healthy, sub- 
stantial work—work which satisfied the cravings 
of their heart, and made them contented, useful 
members of society. 

There is still another sort of old maid whom 
it behoves us to speak about, for we have not 
et spoken one word of the wealthy girl, the 
ieiress, to whom the world is always kind. She 
has a host of admirers in her youth; and even 
when she is past thirty there is still no lack of 
suitors, for those who do not adore herself adore 
er money. If such a girl remains single, it is 
mostly of her own free will, and therefore she is 
less apt than the former to get soured by dis- 
appointment. If death bereft her of a dear one to 
whom she would gladly have intrusted herself and 
her money, and ae is faithful to his memory by 
not bestowing herself upon another, she is sure to 
by to fill the void by charitable endeavour. Ah! 
what a happy life is hers, if she is doing her duty 
in the place allotted to her! What our old maid 
of the middle classes does on a small scale, she is 
able to throw all her mind, energy, zeal, and 
money into; for there are no thoughts of nearer 
and dearer ties, which make her hold back and 
stint with her means. She is indeed a blessing to 
ose of her own sex who want advice and help; 
and if she is a sensible woman—and only such 
would do as indicated—she will have no lack of 
friends to cheer her solitude, and will feel that 
she too has a right to her place as well as any 
married woman. Let us hope that the time is 
not far off when the term ‘an old maid’ will bear 
no hidden and depreciatory meaning, but be only 
the simple statement of a fact. 


A GROUSE-DRIVE 
Every one knows by sight and taste the Red 


great | Grouse. Many of us have watched him joyously 


crowing on his native hillock of heather; not 
a few have brought him down from his pride of 
place mortally wounded during his swilt flight 
from hill to corrie, on some breezy twelfth of 
August. But it is not every one who is aware 
that grouse-shooting, even more than horse-racing, 
ought to be called our national _— It can- 
not be pursued elsewhere, for the bird has never 
been found out of the British Islands. Singularly 
enough, too, considering what a passion grouse- 
shooting has become at the present day, and what 
vast sums are annually expended on it, the grouse 
itself as a game-bird Se only been celebrated for 
the last one hundred and forty years; and the 
eager haste which autumn after autumn sends so 
many sportsmen to the Highlands in quest of it, 
commenced but with the present century. Our 
ancestors did not esteem the grouse in a gastro- 
nomic point of view, as they did the pheasant or 
k. It does not ap in the list of dainties 
served at Archbisho evill’s celebrated feast. 
But fashion, and, still more, the many subsidiary 
delights which grouse-shooting offers to a jaded 
mind—the charms of pure air, simple neighbours, 
and delightful scenery—have now raised the sport 
to a pinnacle in public estimation from which it 
will not lightly be dislodged. Fortunate, indeed, 
are they whose purses are sufficiently well lined 
to 


spent in vain regret for chances lost; they have 
not even spirit left to admire those of their 


their fascinating quest. To those who cannot 


them yearly to rent a moor and follow A 


| 
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enjoy an actual tramp over heather in pursuit of 

use, the late Mr St John’s book on Highland 
Sports may be confidently recommended as the 
next best substitute. It deservedly holds the 
same rank with reference to grouse-shooting that 
Izaak Walton’s treatise does in all matters relating 
to angling. Every page is fragrant with heather- 
blossom, and breathes the spirit of the true sports- 
man, the most enthusiastic lover of nature. 

Grouse-shooting is, of course, usually pursued on 
foot, or on a mountain-pony, while the dogs eagerly 
beat every yard of heather before the advancing 

rty. Indeed, the exercise thus obtained in the 

elicious moorland breezes constitutes, to many 
minds, the chief charm of the sport, accompanied as 
it is by the exciting chances of hitting or missing 
the birds, and the satisfaction which results from 
watching the instinct and sagacity of the dogs. 
Sometimes, however, this mode of shooting is varied 
by what is known as a grouse-drive, when the 
sportsman takes up a position out of sight from the 
front, and gamekeepers drive the birds over his 
post. As it is not every one’s fate to have assisted 
at such a ee! ony | (since the practice is 
seldom allowed on the Scotch moors, a clause to 
that effect being specially inserted in most shoot- 
ing-leases), and since it possesses elements of novelty 
and interest which completely mark it off from 
the ordinary batiue, the following paper will be 
devoted to describing the scene. 

The young brood, it must be remembered, remain 
with the hen-grouse until early in October, when 
they aggregate, or are as it is technically termed, 
to the number of forty or fifty. This packing, 
however, may take place somewhat earlier or later, 
depending on the season ; but when it has occurred, 
they become shy and difficult to approach. Hence, 


in a good season, such as the one, grouse- 
shooting proper does not last more than a month 
or five weeks, and sportsmen then desert the High- 
lands for the Norfolk pheasants and _— 
When the grouse become wild late in the season, 
and seldom save in extreme cases at other times, 
a drive is resorted to. It is also a capital plan 


of making a o- , if needed. On the North 
Yorkshire and Lancashire moors, after the middle 
of September, driving is the usual practice. This 
season, in consequence of the heat of the weather, 
the forwardness of the birds, and their wildness 
on the icular Lancashire moor to which we 
invite the reader to accompany us, shooting was 
commenced on the twelfth of August by a drive. 
As to the beauty of that morning, and the heat 
of the weather (the thermometer stood above 100°), 
which caused the distant landscape to flicker in 
the light blue mists that floated over it, imagina- 
tion ae can do full justice. Let the reader, then, 
fancy himself standing in the ambrosial air that 
plays over a grouse-moor, close to the driving 
station, a low semicircular wall, about four feet 
and a half high, built up of sods all grown ther, 
and verdant with Sauter and pale green whortle- 
berries, till they form a solid mass, indistinguish- 
able at a short distance from the moor on which 
it rises. On our left, each of them seventy yards 
apart, are three other such stations, each tenanted 
by a shooter, like ourselves, on the tip-toe of 
anxiety. The beaters and keepers are far away on 
the other side of the moor, walking slowly towards 
us, and driving the birds so that they shall fly as 
much as possible in our direction. There will be 


some time to wait, but it passes pleasantly eno 

for one who can read the mart of malian “Ei 
around us are mighty hilltops, glorious with 
purple heather, and bathed in tender light. Above, 
stretches an intensely blue sky, streaked with flying 
cirri here and there; while in front spreads a vast 
expanse of heather in full bloom, interspersed with 
patches of brilliant green bracken and ferns, which 
are themselves frequently girdled with gorse, almost 
blinding in its golden splendour. Hilltops bound 
this view ; but beyond again, stretching away in 
miles to the horizon, the moorland rises and falls, 
Here and there, a gray lichen-starred boulder pro- 
trudes, like an island in a purple sea; and far away 
are the openings to hollow vales, which form, in 
rough weather, ‘long deep channels for the 
Atlantic’s voice.’ 

But peace broods over the scene to-day. There 
is not a house in view, nor any sign of man; 
— that now and then, on the hillside to 
the left, we catch the sound of distant shots, 
and see faint jets of smoke drifting up, mark- 
ing where some other sportsmen are lying in am- 
bush. With a row cartridges ranged on the 
wall ready for action, and the gun leaning agai 
the roofless station, we may abandon ourselves to 
the dreamy delights of the day. The stillness is 
almost oppressive, only broken at times by the 

ing boom of a large humble-bee that flies 
story is told of a short-sighted old gentle- 

man, who was so excited, while waiting as we are 
in a station, that he shot at one of these humble- 
bees, mistaking it for a grouse as it noisily flew 
towards him! The misadventure might well have 
happened to Mr Briggs when he took a day’s 
grouse-shooting at a friend's. Now and then, too, 
a painted lady or fritillary butterfly flits by, in 
keeping with the gorgeous colours around. But 
hist! far, far away on the hilltops rumbles the 
echo of a distant shot. The birds are on the wing, 
and with heart beating high we seize our gun, and 
prepare to do our part with credit. In nine cases 
out of ten, the first arrival is a shy old cock-grouse, 
who has sprung up a mile before the beaters. 
Onward he comes over the hills, at first no larger 
than the bee above mentioned; but he flies at the 
rate of a hundred and miles an hour, and is 
upon us in a moment. There is barely time to 
lift and cock the gun before he is within range. 
It is aimed in his face, and the trigger pulled 
when he is within fifty yards. He is killed stone- 
dead ; but such is the impetus he has acquired, 
that he drifts to the station before striking the 
ground. After two or three such shots, it is 
necessary occasionally to duck the head behind the 
wall, in order to escape a blow in the face from a 
falling grouse. This would be no trifle, and would 
infallibly spoil a man’s shooting for the day, if not 
for longer. Sometimes a pack of fifty, or it may 
be a hundred birds pass over, and, if a fly 
widely, every barrel will be emptied. The object 
to be attained is to kill one bird as they come, and 
then, turning quickly round, to drop a second as 
they disap’ ; but owing to the pace at which 
driven and. terrified grouse travel, it requires a 
very quick and good shot to bag the two birds. 
Sometimes, in their blind flight, they have been 
known to fly in the shooter's face; and, in the 
old muzzle-loading days, a friend, at a neighbour- 
ing station, thus an em as he was in the act 


of reloading, knock: 
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him with his powder-flask. The old cocks cry 
*Coc! coc! coc!’ as they rise; and the packs make 
a curious gabbling noise sounding something like 
*Go, go, go! go back! go back!’ But we do not 
retire, and continue indefatigably to blaze away 
as they come up, or as they away, till the 
stream stops, and the wearied beaters come up 
with the d 

Then points out where his birds 
fell. These are picked up, and the retrievers turned 
loose, to recover the winged and slightly wounded 

e. Itis a beautiful sight to watch them bound- 
ing over the tufts of heather, and to mark their 
keen eyes and feathering tails. Our total bag in 
three days amounted to more than one h 
and sixty brace for four guns, besides snipe and 
rabbits. Among the grouse was a white, or rather 
a cream-coloured variety, which was considered a 
rarity worthy of being set up in a glass case. After 
the collecting is over, there ensues a brief halt by 
a moorland wall while shooters take a hurried 
mouthful of oat-cake and butter, and drink cold tea 
(beer is the favourite beverage of the beaters), and 
then a start is made to another position, and the 
driving commences anew, with the same termi- 
nation as before. 

This brings us to the mid-day meal in the 
keeper's cottage, to which grouse-shooters never fail 
to do —_ justice. There is sure to be every 
delicacy they can wish for stowed away in the well- 
filled hampers by the careful fingers of the Lanca- 
shire witches at home. Claret cup, and even ice 
for it, goes round, while conversation never flags 
about the game, the dogs, the guns, and their 
respective makers and merits, the shots and (of 
course with a bumper to them !) ‘the misses !’ 

It is worth while, before leaving, to take a 
look into the dairy. This is reached through the 
old-fashioned north-country kitchen, with its low 
smoky beams, and rack depending from them, 
weighed down with oat-cake, its Sitter of dog- 
couples, and case of stuffed birds. Harry the 
gamekeeper’s jae wife, carrying her baby, courte- 
sies, and the dogs slumber on the floor in attitudes 
which would delight Landseer. How cool is the 
dairy with its low thick walls! Thirty or forty 
brace of grouse are laid singly on the floor, to get 
cold before a great bunch or two 
of heather lies beside them, for the top of the 
hampers ; two couple of snipe, and a golden ers 
with a hare or two, make up a picture which Weenix 
or Hondecoeter would gladly have transferred to 
canvas. And so we once more gain the moor by 
the little croft, where two contented cows scarcely 
deign to step out of the way, and over the bab- 
bling mountain stream ; then the dogs are slipped, 
and the pleasant walk homewards commences. 
Again the balmy airs blow around, the foot sinks 
into the elastic heather, a living carpet softer and 
more brilliant than the most costly production of 
Turkey looms, and more birds fall, till weariness and 
evening come on apace. How welcome, then, the 
tarrets of the old Hall and the after-dinner on 
when each shot is fired over again! And who shal 
describe the placid slumbers that ensue when a man 
has tramped over many miles of heather! The doc- 
tors may stuff the pillow with lettuce-leaves, to 
induce repose, if they will; ours be that purest 
opiate—hard work over a grouse-shooting. 

It is hardly necessary, in conclusion, to point out 


we have attempted to portray and a battue. It is 
one thing to stand by a ring plantation, with two 
or three keepers to supply breech-loaders ready for 
continuous firing at the best bouquet of pheasants 
which the estate can produce; it is quite another 
to take up a position on a grouse-moor, with only 
one’s own quick hands and sure eyes to aid a man 
in stopping the game as they are borne past him 
on the wings of the wind like a flash of lightning. 
A tyro can perform the former feat, none but the 
thorough sportsman can shoot creditably in the 
latter case. Still, exciting as is a grouse-drive, 
perhaps we return with more zest afterwards to 
the simpler, if less deadly plan of walking the 
birds - for ourselves. But here Mr St John may 
be suffered to speak, as he is an unimpeachable 
authority. ‘Although I am excessively fond of 
this — yet I care little for numbers of slain; 
and when following it independently and alone, 
am not occupied solely by the anxiety of bagging 
so many brace. My usual plan when I set out 
is to fix on some burn, some cool and grassy spring, 
or some hill summit which commands a fine view, 
as the extremity of my day’s excursion. To this 
point, then, I walk, killing what birds come in my 
way; and after resting myself and dogs, I return 
by some other route’ ‘This is the true theory 
of grouse-shooting; if sport, scenery, exercise, and 
self-reliance are to be esteemed the chief ingredients 
of the amusement, and if the best sportsman is, 
as we firmly believe, also the most devoted student 
of nature. 


BLACK-BERRIES. 


Tue trees were flushed with red and gold, 

As, in the warm September weather, 
Among the country lanes we strolled, 

And picked the black-berries together. 
Standing among the russet-brown 

And withered leaves that hid the roots, 
I pulled the bramble branches down, 

And watched her pluck and eat the fruits. 
With tender purpled finger-tips, 

That shunned the thorns with dainty skill, 
She put them to her pouted lips, 

And laughed, and looked more pretty still. 
Her ringing tones awoke the air 

To joyful echoes as she passed ; 
Each opening prospect seemed more fair, 

Each lane more tempting, than the last. 
And even now, when strolling through 

The byeways, hedged with bush and bramble, 
I pull a black-berry or two, 

In memory of that far-off ramble. 
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